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ABSTRACT 

Implications of D. Ausubel's Theory of Meaningful 
Verbal Learning and its derivative, the Advance Organizer' Model of 
Teaching, for deaf students are examined. Ausubel believes th-^t 
complex intellectual processes (thinking, langtiage, problem-solving, 
concept formation) are the majbr aspects of learning, and that 
primary emphasis should be placed on organization of experiences. 
These cognitive structures are hierarchically organized in terms of 
highly inclusive conceptual clusters, under which are subsumed less 
inclusive sub-concepts. Implications center on issues of philosophy, 
curriculum (including that the most general ideas should be presented 
first, followed by progressively differentiated material), and 
classroom teaching (including that advance organizers, such as 
illustrations, anologies, and concepts and terms already familiar to 
the learner should be used to strengthen cognitive structure and 
enhance retention of new information). An example of one such advance 
organizer used for an English composition class is given. (CL) 
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Abstract 

^ David P, Ausubel is an educational psychologist who believes that complex 

^ intellectual processes (thinking, language, problem- solving, concept formation) 
Q are the major aspects of learning, Ausubel puts primary emphasis on how one 
^ I I organizes one ' s experiences — cognitive "structures" which are hierarchically 
organized in terms of highly inclusive conceptual clusters, under which are 
subsumed less inclusive sub-concepts. Concerned with helping teachers convey 
large amounts of information as meaningfully and efficiently as possible, Ausubel 
has developed the Theory of Meaningful Verbal Learning and its derivative, the 
Advance Organizer Model of Teaching, as means to strengthen students' cognitive 
structures. The implications these principles have for teachers of the deaf in 
the areas of curriculum, teaching, and learning are explored, using examples from 
the author's curricula undertakings. 
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For teachers of the deaf,^ knowledge and application of cognitive theories 
seem only remotely related to today's lecture, tomorrow's reading assignment, 
yesterday's quizzes and next week's mid-term; survival is imminr * 

And yet, on those days when one can capture a precious moment for reflection, 
the "educator" within every teacher hungers for insights into students' organiza- 
tion and processing of information and what this could potentially mean for the 
design and implementation of instructional materials. 

Quests for such enlightenment have often proven inordinately frustrating, 
however. Teachers have been bombarded with definitions and theories of learning 
which don't integrate into either their teaching experience or teaching intui- 
tions. They know, for example, that learning is not merely an S-R (stimulus- 
response) change in behavior, an "event," They sense its complexity and its 
time-consuming nature each day they art in the classroom. 

Other theories have placed major emphasis upon the attainment of personality 
and social development in the school environment* Certainly such goals are laud- 
able, but it is a widely-held view that intellectual training is the distinctive 
function and responsibility of the school; mastering subject matter and the 
development of the ability to think critically, systematically and independently 
should be ultimate academic goals. 

In addition, comfortable and conventional approaches to teaching — through 
presentational methods (i.e., lectures and reading) — have been challenged by edu- 
cational theorists who claim that discovery methods of teaching and experience- 
based learning are far superior in enhancing student learning and retention. Yet 
it is often felt that discovery learning, although it has its proper place in the 
repertoire of pedagogic techniques, favors the well-prepared mind and is extremely 
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time-consuming. This approach generally doesn't meet the needs in teaching 
language-deprived, limited-experience deaf students in ten-week courses at the 
college level, which is the instructional task of this author. 

Hence, ventures in attempting to incorporate educational/psychological theory 
into teaching practice have often been unsatisfactory. Or, so it was, until tlie 
work of David P. Ausubel came upon the educational scene. 

Theory of Meaningful Verbal Learning 

Theory Overview 

Distinguished professor emeritus of the Graduate School and University 
Center, City University of New York, Ausubel has written countless articles and 
several books in which he advocates utilization of cognitive learning research and 
theory in the formulation of instructional fundamentals. He strongly criticizes 
thfi use of behavioral psychology principles (Ausubel, 1965) and agrees **ith Jerome 
Bruner of Harvard University as to the central importance of cognitive processes 
in the planning of "instruction (Bruner, 1966). Characterizing an individual's 
organization of knowledge as a cognitive "structure," Ausubel develops his Theory 
of Meaningful Verbal Learning, which simultaneously addresses teaching, learning, 
and curriculum issues. His Advance Organizer Model of Teaching serves as a 
practical guide in 'assisting teachers in the selection, ordering and presentation 
of new information, which can then influence and/or strengthen students' cognitive 
structures (Weil & Joyce, 1978). 

Ausubel (1961) is, however, unusual among educational theorists because he 
unabashedly stands for mastery of academic subject matter, and he advocates 
presentational methods of teaching (also referred to as expository or receptive 
learning) . 
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Subsumptlon Principles 

Ausubel's theory and advance organizer model are based on the premise that an 
individual's existing cognitive structure (organization, stability arid clarity of 
knowledge in a particular subject) is the prj.ncipal factor influencing the 
learning and retention of meaningful new material (Ausubel, 1962) . Put quite 
simply, his idea of cognitive organization assumes the existence of a cognitive 
structuie that is organized hierarchically in terms of inclusive- concept clusters, 
under which are subsumed lesp inclusive sub-concepts, each of which is linked to 
the next higher step through subsumption (Ausubel, 1960). 

Ausubel (1963b) describes the mind's information storing and processing 
Qvstem— cognitive structure—as being parallel to the conceptual structure of 
academic disciplines. That is, at the top of each discipline are a number of very 
broad concepts that include or subsume the inclusive concepts. 

In Figure 1, for example, is seen a hierarchy of concepts in the field of 
literature. Although the portions crossed out in this example will not be covered 
in the particular course that is offered, the information makes clear that those 
concepts of the discipline are composed of pyramids of concepts all link id 
togethe-r, with €he most concrete at the bottom and the more abstract at the top. 

In relation to the student's cognitive structure, the subsumption principle 
is presented as an explanation of how one increases and/or reorganizes one's own 
sphere of knowledge. New ideas and information, contends Ausubel, are grasped and 
retained by the If-niiner "only to the extent that more inclusive and appropriately 
relevant concepts are already available in cognitive structure to serve a subsum- 
ing role or to prov.^F ideational anchorage" (Ausubel, 1967, 222). The very fact 
that these concepts are relatabie and subsumable by the learner accounts for their 
meaningf ulness . 
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Application of Ausubel's Theory^ 

Meaningful Expository Learning 

Meaningful learning implies, then, that what dne has learned is intellectu- 
ally linked and understood, in a non-arbitrary . fashion, to what was known 
previously, and that this knowledge can be called upon in new situations (Ausubel, 
1968). 

In contrast is rote memorization, which lacks conceptual linkage to cognitive 
• structure and is only relatable in an arbitrary, verbatim fashion. Because rotely 
learned information is not anchored to existing concepts, it is also more likely 
to be forgotten (Ausubel, 1963b). 

•Ausubel painstakingly distinguishes "reception" learning from "discovery" 
learning because he believes ther« is a widespread but unwarranted notion that 
reception (expository) learning is Invariably rote and that discovery learning is 
invariably meaningful. He is quite adamant that both reception and discovery 
learning can be rote or .meaningful depending upon the conditions under which the 
learning occurs (Ausubel, 1961). 

A:.though he concedes that reception teaching certainly is often conducted in 
rote fashion, Ausubel (1968) strongly rejects the idea that expository learning 
must indeed foster intellectual passivity; this point is where Ausubel departs 
from Bruner's preference and support for discovery learning (Bruner, 1959). 
Ausubel strongly suggests that receptive learning requires active mental processes 
that are equal to discovery learning (I.e., relating, judging, categorizing, 
reconciling) . Internalizing expository information meaningfully is also a far 
more economical means (in terms of time and energy) for learning new information, 
especially for the more mature learner, as opposed to young children (Ausubel, 
1961) . 

The heart of the educational process, then, as Ausubel sees it, is to 
ascertain what the learner already knows: 
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If I had to reduce all of educational ^psychology 
to juot one principle, I would say this: The most 
important single factor influencing learning is 
what the learner already knows. Ascertain this 
and teach him accordingly. (Ausubel, 1968, pre- 
face) 

Once this prior knowledge is determined, then it is the teacher who must influence 
students' cognitive structures in order to maximize meaningful learning, thus 
ensuring subsequent growth in the ability to use thig knowledge in the solution of 
problems (Ausubel, 1963a). 

Very clearly, then, the Theory of Meaningful Verbal Learning simultaneously 
addresses curriculum, learning, and teaching: (a) how knowled^ge is organized 
(curriculum), (b) how one processes new information (learning), and (c) how 
teachers can apply these curriculum and learning ideas when presenting new 
material to students (instruction). 

Advance Organizers 

Ausubel's recommendations for facilitating students' information processirlg 
and- retention (instruction) are, in piany instances, similar to those suggested by 
Bruner. However, one type of educational intervention unique to Ausubel's theory 
is the concept of "advance organizers" (Ausubel, 1960). 

These organizers are previews or introductions (usually brief written pas- 
sages) which the student reads before studying the main body of the new materi<nl 
(Anderson & Faust, 1973). The organizer, at a higher level of abstraction, 
generality, and inclusiveness than the learning task itself, compares and con- 
trasts the new material with what the student already knows, to integrate tne 
material into existing cognitive structure. The principal function of the orga- 
nizer is described as "bridging the gap between what the learner already knows and 
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what he needs • to .know so that he can learn the task at hand more expeditiously" 
(Ausubel, Novak & Haneslan, . 1978, 148; glossary, 628), 

It is extremely, important to differentiate between advance organizers and 
overviews. As stated previously, advance organizers consist of introductory 
material at a higher level of abstraction, generality, and inclusiveness than the 
learning passage itself. An overview, on the other hand, is a summary presenta- 
tion of the principal ideas that are yet to come in a passage and not necessarily 
at a higher level of abstraction, generality, and inclusiveness. In addition, 
advance organizers differ from overviews in being relatable to presumed content in 
the learner's current cognitive structure (Ausubel, 1963b, 1968). 

In the Appendix is a prose sample of an advance organizer for an English Com- 
position couroe. This passage appears prior to actual learning tasks and relates 
the concepts of "English" and "composition" to previously known general knowledge. 

Advance organizers facilitate learning and retention of meaningfully learned 
information in three ways. First, if properly designed, they call attention to 
and build on relevant anchoring ideas which the learner already has in his cogni- 
tive structure (Ausubel, 1962). Second, they provide "ideational scaffolding" for 
the new material to be learned (Ausubel & Fitzgerald, 1962). Third, this stable 
and clear organization eliminates the need for rote memorization. Ausubel (1963b, 
1968) also contends that avoidance of- rote memorization will positively affect 
student motivation and will make the newly learned information far more useful in 
real-life situations. 

Implications of Theory 

Philosophical Implications 

Ausibel's theory has proven invaluable to this author as a teacher of col- 
lege-age deaf students. Not only has it been comforting and inspirational to 
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discover an elaborate, documented learning theory that parallels one's own,, but 
the principles and resulting teaching model are inordinately helpful in providing 
practical guidance to developing classroom materials. f 

Perhaps the most fundamental prfnciple that Ausubel sets forth is his idea 
that the most important single factor influencing learning is what the learner 
already knows (existing cognitive structure). This principle is a pivotal point 
for teachers of the deaf. Historically, educators in this field have been unduly 
concerned with the circumstances and conditions which have affected our learners 
. (i.e., age of onset of deafness, degree and type of deafness, residual hearing, 
listening skills, speechreading and speech skills, family environment, educational 
preparation). It is indeed true that all these factors have contributed to who 
and what the learner is when he arrives in the classroom. But if one follows 
Ausubel 's le^d in focusing on what the student already knows, all these "factors" 
merely become interesting "facts," and the task at hand becomes uppermost. It can 
be thought of as "psychoanalytic" vs. "reality" principles; instead of exploring 
the whys and wherefores, one deals with what is and proceeds from that point. 
Taking such a position significantly alters one's viewpoint and practices as an 
instructor. 

Curriculum Ajgj^^licatlon 

It seems clear that if one adopts Ausubel 's theory, two important principles 
emerge for developing content in subject fields. 

First, in order to epsure that concepts become an organized, stable and clear 
part of a student's cognitive structures, the most general ideas of the discipline 
should be presented first and then must be progressively differentiated (Ausubel, 
1963a) in terms of specificity and detail. This procedure follows Ausubel 's idea 
of how cognitive structure and discipline structure are analogous. The absolute 
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"accuracy" '•f the hierarchy which is presen'.ed is frobably less important than the, 

. ' -h 

■•fact that the taacher or text is operating under some iiierarcl^y . . • 

• _ , . • •' 

One need only look at the table of contents of a number of textbooks to find 

out that the progressive differentiation approach is rarely utilized. Thus, ■ 
students are often required "to learn the details of new and unfamiliar disci- 
plines before they have' an adequate body of knowledge of relevant sx^bsumers at an 
appropriate level of inclusiveness" (Ausubel, 1968, 153). This point is remark- 
ably familiar in terms of deaf learners. Lack of experience and^ background 
knowledge often forces them to learn the details of new and unfamiliar concepts, . 
without really knowing what the general, more inclusive concepts are. or how they 
are related to one another; this problem accounts for many qf the apparently 
of f-the-point inquiries and comments with which deaf students often confront their 
' teachers. This facts-in-isolation approach to learning could be remedied if 
. Ausubel 's ideas regarding progressive differentiation were employed. * 

The second principle which emanates from adoption of Ausubel 's Theory is 
termed integrative reconciliation (Ausubel, 1963a). Quite simply, this principle 
claims that if new ideas must be consciously reconciled and integrated with pre- 
viously learned content, then the sequence of the curriculum must be organized so 
that each successive learning task is c'arefully related to what has been presented 
before. This procedure occurs when teachers make an explicit effort "to explore 
relationships between ideas, to. pQint out significant similarities and differ- 
ences, and to reconcile real or apparent inconsistencies" (Ausubel, 1968, 155). 
This procedure should happen naturally from the hierarchy/structure apptoach, but 
the teacher's active resolve to do these things will undoubtedly contribute to 
fortifying students' cognitive structures. 

To illustrate, in Figure 2 is offered a knowledge hierarchy for an English 
Composition course. In addition to presenting the structure, it also introduces 
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relationships between concepts (i*e*» research writing is a combination of 
exposition, criticism, argumentation, and summarization writing). 

In Figure 3 is seen an organization of concepts designed to help students 
reconcile and integrate the various types of ^iting in this course. This action 
is accomplished through the compare/contrast technique. 

Each of these types of writing ^.s further detailed in individual charts and 
explanations. Figure 4 delineates the specificity and detail that are the final 
resulL of progressive differentiation of concepts. 

Thus, the principles of progressive differentiation and integrative reconcil- 
iation are illustrated in tracing the concepts from Figures 2 through 4. 

Teaching Application 

In classroom teaching situations, the essential key to strengthening cogni- 
tive structure and enhancing retention of new information is through the use cf 
advance organizers, described and illustrated previously in this paper. The most 
effective organizers are those that use ''concepts, propositions and terms that are 
already familiar to the learner, as well as appropriate illustrations and anal- 
ogies" (Weil & Joyce, 1978, 209). 

In addition to using prose forms of advance organizers (see Appendix) , charts 
and diagrams can be developed which function as advance organizers. Presenting 
information visually is a long-recognized strategy in teaching the deaf, the pri- 
mary reason being to downplay deaf students' language difficulties by eliminating 
excessive prose information. But, if introduced at the appropriate time and at 
the appropriate level of abstraction, generality, and inclusiveness, these visual 
organizers also function as advance organizers which will significantly strengthen 
students' cognitive structures. 

A very successful advance organizer which has been developed by this author 
is "Mrs. Riser's Super-Duper, No-Fail, Easy-to-Use Recipe for Creating Delectable, 
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Htnta for Prc-WriUnK 

1. Bralnatormlng/ldea Development Patterna: 

a. Conaldcr the D/D/C/F/E pattern, fie aure you can fully anawer the following: 
1) What la It? I 

What doca It mean? ) deHnlUon 
S) What doca It look like? ) 

How la It put together? \ deacriptlon 
How doca It work? ) 

characterlatica 



What are Ua unique features?} 
4) V hat docs It do? ) 



What la It good for? > function 
What la Its lmporUnce?| 
B) What arc some good examples?! cssmples 

b. Consider the Analysla pattern. Can you break the "Sihole** into Us parts? 
Will this help the reader understand more clearly? 

c. Consider the Claaaltlcallon pattern. Can all of the psru be grouped into categories whtch 
would help your reader? 

d. Consider the Optional Patterns. Can you develop your Ideas further by chowilogonc of those 
at the left. 

8. Order: 

Any order choice la possible 
ft. Point of View: 

As s rule, use 8rd pcfson (unless Ut person is npeclfled in the assignment). 
4. Title; 

Try to make It clear to the reader what you will be explaining. 
6. Outline: 

Make aure your diacusalon points src all nouns. 
Hints fur WHtIng 

1. Avoid big. broad statements. Instead, give specific deUlls and/or examplea which will clarify thiaga 
for your reader. 

8. Remember, be clear* concise, and complete, aa well as sccuratc. 
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Delightful and Delicious Written Compositions" (see Figure 5). This combination 
of visual organization, visual representation, and prose description of ideas 
forms the basis for the explanation and subsequent execution of the process of 
writing in an English Composition course. 

This chart is presented only after much groundwork had been laid in the areas 
of writing and writing products, characteristics of good writing and the form of 
the composition. This advance organizer serves to provide the "ideational scaf- 
folding" between the previously learned material and the subsequent, detailed 
information and tasks connected with each of the steps of the writing process. 

I 

Conclusion 

Ausubel is not without his critics. Anderson, Spiro, Anderson (1978) have 
asserted that the Theory of Meaningful Verbal Learning (specifically the nature of 
anchoring or subsuming ideas in cognitive structure) is "hopelessly vague." 
Indeed Ausubel gives few specific examples for his concepts; he may be guilty, 
then, not of being hopelessly vague but hopelessly theoretical, because this 
practitioner has had no difficulty executing his theory, principles in curricular 
undertakings and classroom presentations. And despite his seeming aversion to 
offering specifics, Weil and Joyce (1978) had no difficulty in making his theory 
operational in describing what teachers must do when they teach according to his 
theory. 

In his own defense, Ausubel (1978, 1980) contends that apart from describing 
concepts in general terms, along with an appropriate example, he cannot be more 
specific because the precise process will always depend on the nature of the 
learning material, the age of the learner, and the degree of prior familiarity 
with the learning task. Additionally, he reminds his critics that an operational 
definition specifies only the general criteria of independent variables. 
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WHAT TO DO 



1. SATURATE 



2. UNDERTAKE 



3. INTERROGATE 




4. CONCENTRATE 



8. FORMULATE 



6. ACTUATE 



7. INCUBATE 



8. EVALUATE 




9. RE-CREATE 




10. "PERFECTUATE" 



11. CELEBRATE 



v4 



WHAT IT MEANS 



Til Ni«ii nv/m^mutb/nW 
vttmyii ti It. 



Tm tmmmt rrinmiiHIht i 



Ta iiipitjif ii4m 



Tu inri bHu aniaa/wtiihia. 



. Tu Mm liar In 4kvrki|i iii 



Tu aiifiniHir/iWlrraiiM* 



Til niBkf iM rUii 



fii •Kii* «4iMaf»cihi« tliri«w|di 



HOW TO DO IT 



• rlilag lanh 



MMl 



Il«a «nur miiIim 
Vrlic ftMr HliiAillia 



•Ml 



< arcfiilh rrlH vhai vmici 
aiftl 

licfklr •hirh arrwarr wrak 
■ml 

laipriMr tiHir ncak arvM 



Mtvrttr 
mml 

awl 

Miartir 



f'riKifrrait % 

mmti 
< iiffiri crnir* 

•ail 

Wriir fMr fiMi (Iran 
i'fiiwfc lor |*ri*cMiBii<ifl 



Itiilvii. frfl. iMak N^rp vim' iNlail. ««ra umI tmn 
^^wm Ik i« liic lniA(Nil fftf Kc« Mvai. pctj|4(. 
Mr<i rvrnia, «<• nr i4iil«|| iMa#i 



HcHta (Nwr •rMI«|| laafc •Mil ■ mmm- »f 



Auk ftiHntfir ifiMralh«a adiMl ftflw arttlHAiMk 
lilwc riMr. a|«ri'M iMmihw*. (it I 1/ cwianl 
mtmmtt lh<a. Mk IIm prrvmi tmiMrifc llK •rtllag 



THIS IS nit Ml»HT iNI^IIITAvrHTinN 
VMlTIMi mi M KSS Vim mutt nffart mm i 
anr «Hni4<tffA ufpurvnwl Md vtot 9«m i 
■rtMaii «bMM I Ma lM|rtr|. Vim 4b IM* by 



nic 



THIS IS THE HEi nMI M4IKT IMrilttTAVr STVr 
IN TIIF. VHm.Mi mN KHH. Vw M cIhmm ■ 
lailM f»rv4C« MMl ■ drvfli^flMM ICcMifM Vmi 
MUM hulMMiim fof MiilM* MrM Vim mm 
iirWjHic ffwr Mew. hIh fMir im<Ii««. MM 
vtMr MMfMlaniHB MrMMl mmmtm aad 



i — 

ilM fM Imv« ■ 0mi mmtUmi am4 
liFT m slt mmi wnm mm tm0k *«A ic 
i(> «Ht ib( MrwIiKilw ilwl 9MI •fnif Mm 
%mt iMilliK (UMl rvptal "kty* MrAi i « tmtk 
(Mr««f«|ili 



l.ci *(Mr bftttfl rrM nlMW IWi ilMiA wiu 
•HUH kl H *aM* to ««Mr Mtorf- 



-Uicr «i>yr brvali. rvwf VMi'vf «rMira -f^ 
I'rricMl ftMi'fr »r««r M»a H hett$rt l*r*lcM wwm 
arc a >iHp*«l. Mlnri. imi mrtMM rvMkr WItoi 
•rr ikr pftMfMft'/ Hif« omM N W Witcr ii 
itMHtm itniiMfaihM. an Miar mm4 mt^mkff 
Imytmt ikc mtak mrwm 



i 

Mr«rtir H alicr ttm'wt iMyftnfcri iIm- mnk w^wm 
\tm Mukt nMdmir In |wrirwl fi« arr a M-^ 
liUatl. lat* ImI i-yrliHM ttmiU i nf tiNtr if«a «. iiagi 
Mahr ll rkar aMf alMpIc, ttiwtac wrtciiMyki* 
Hrwrtir hMII titti arr Mllafkri 



It mtmt imtni riw vlH frri ••itafWd S*tm jtm 
MMM ^Mifrrarf f«ir graMMar m4 MCilMnirBl 
rrriir« TIkh niaai arilr ••■•r fliwl «1#afi. 
ri>lk.«l«|| all thf nltm t,t #m«1 Iiitm TW« tiM 
muM priatfrrad a^la aaft Hfrt^rr rv«rtlMa|| f« 
prcMf •i(«il<*M 



Phi fimr nai«li«ri vmiag pn afc N l »w*y liir mm himt 
fK i«n \tm rf4 II Bgeln If nia'ft MUtd all iW 
ia«fr(NrHi(i »^ ft*ll«t«r«1 ilw Mi|^b^'Mtp 

ihrt I ihMK ttw BluniM liav< a ttn arc^iHabk 
nMi(ii«likifl Hf liatux 



WHY DO IT? 



Tlw VMvM » M ricKlaii Hbrc « IWI nl fM»1— ( lag 
Ukw. pcvpk. rvrilm irfarca Mid iMsia The m<i«i 
VIM kmum abuwi fMU »tt«Ut. tb« briirr ymir «rt4l«i 
liiU hr. f«M «ttl iHivr McrvMtoi iM«#i is «it 
SMimlim tocrvMfa mmt kMf*ki%|C 



iifica iviild M |ii<i|>iai m «rt(tai Rm iW aaly 
»•« la tl kriKP la b* IM dffllfclaa M Mil 
drivfi»l«Mt*« Bad aOnpUM 



TlKR m MNhtm « ffiMtraiNl m irytofi i« 
W«li ■ «rtll^ Mafc vbca !*Mi rr«l "kai* Md 
nMfMvd iMrrQMMlM nrntmU mad iW |Mnan« 
wlHi MwlgafiTlgliiaiWlM riMiry ilM%i Md wtU 
M*M Ml rl <iMMr«l akMri W|r 



ir f«M ibM'i feMM wMt arite •! p 
MAM i^dc, ffiM nmmt rrvaic ■ vtWancrv 
vrMtodi-aidMci I'lmMjwMg tad fidlMtog 



IkvHd vHllai mth *ta a (laaft * li la a lai 
»4 IIAMtl VlttK ll rv^Mlm I^»Imim m 
HkaaMifvaf b«ada«dMipa|Mr fffwiAiaai 

mhm* mat vaM Ih vrtu akMW. fna cwi Wl 
fiMr rvMii mm'i cMWH 



Vaa can iaff iW «Mt/a ||pra««ai Idraa la 
b«Ml aod ta miiNm Uttm Rm iWf arr aM 
M«rii Mill fim iWm to«« a n idi. mmt\ 



fiMwir la a MMMf 



Ifkaa nffca atrd iimc la tmm aad dniky 
|yh> i»a^ 9*mt M«aa toi^wt«M Rf f«Mto|| | 
bfata fiif aalNk. foar Idtw Mtf rlM«0v tad 
(Mlaw »ttliii«i M«rfc f tii« tram 9«i 



NMlMim N rtrr ftrfrrl na I lie fkM ir* P«al«a4lqg 
ftMr arHhm b« aafeiafl tiMfwIf a^nyrtatc 
H»»>Hm— N ahiilalch a<c«a— n ^ 



■ r«4lHg ta a i^iaMaM i-halkaff( Vim om alvava 

iMpnAc II Yiw iKC-rf lit wtwkf M iW fctM N rmm b 
.\lirr aH. v«wr artit^ ta m«4 t4t ^dd* tMi 
Hr-(rfathi| mtH twmn tM p iw u M t mi 



Trader, bwtan mm tTU I Kt ib« drtad* mt 
flriMMat aaH MTcWafc^fc. furM aad prntaiMM 
0fr ilic reader a §tm^ fim imiktm^im mI tiMr 
«r«4ii4 *ffr feci aai lag* ta pf^t9 ibm» |«ia Im*« 
iwldr la rM»' iiiraa a«3 



Vaa'f e ii«M a Im nf IhivI m*ttk 'Ytm'^x rrraie*! 
«iM<iMai likM arf tr eiMrri befi«rc It** tiMr*. 
aad ta^fkHf f(M arr prtMd nf n fjrklKaiiag H 
«lM« fMi d<««rvT* ** ^ ' 
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Figure 5. ''Mrs. Riser's Super-Duper Recipe'* 
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Some twenty years after the initial introduction of this theory in 1960, 

t 

Ausubel (1980) remains convinced of its validity and reliability^ Five years 
after initiation into "Ausubel principles," its validity is confirmed for use in 
the teaching, learning, and curriculum development of deaf students, as well as 
its reliability in doing what it claims to do— making an intricate cognitive 
psychological theory relevant and applicable to educational practice. 
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Footnotes 



Eileen Biser. Title ; Assistant Professor, Language and Literature, Liberal 
Arts Support, National Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, NY, Degrees ; B.A. English, Manchester College; M(.S. 
Instructional Technology, Rochester Institute of Technology; graduate work in 
deafness, Michigan State University. Specialization ; Curriculuni development 
in English Composition and literature; reoently published a coursebook in 
English Composition. 

David P. Ausubel. Title ; Distinguished Professor Emeritus, Graduate School 
and University Center, City University of New York; Psychiatrist, Mental Health 
Department, Lutheran Medical Center, Brooklyn, NY. Degrees ; B.A. University 
of Pennsylvania; M.D. Middlesex University; M.A. and Ph.D., Columbia 
University. Specialization ; Meaningful verbal learning; cognitive 
development; ego development, psychopathology; heredity-environmtnt 
Interaction; developmental theory; thought- language interaction; drug 
addiction; adolescent development, medical education; child and adolescent 
psychiatry. 
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Appendix 
Advance Organizer Sample 
English* Composition 0502-220 
NTID at RIT 



Let's take a look at the two -words which make up this course title: 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

First, let's discuss the word ENGLISH. This obviously refers to the offi- 
cial, primary language of the people of England, the United States, afid many areas 
now or formerly under British control — such as Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
As citizens of the U.S., we have all bpen exposed to the English language, and 
each of us has varying levels of expertise in speaking, reading, and writing the 
English language. 

.The second word in this course title—COMPOSITION— is not as familiar. Com- 
position (a noun) comes from the verb "compose" which means to form something by 
putting together or combining ingredients. In .music, a composer puts many notes 
and other elements together to form a musical composition. In photography, a 
person forms a picture by combining many things which can be seen through a camera 
lens; this is called photographic composition. Artists combine their "ingredi- 
ents" to form paintings or water colors or collages, etc.; these are called artis- 
tic compositions. 

In written language — English, in our case — a person combines ideas with the 
proper words, sentences, phrases, and paragraphs and forms a written composition— 
a product of mixing and combining these ingredients. 

Therefore, in English Composition He will study how to combine ingredients, 
in a step-by-step process, to create the product of a written compositi in the 
English language. This course will also help you to combine the elements of 
several types of compositions into a research paper. 
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